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ABSTRACT 

This report analyzes information gathered by a task 
force, appointed by the American Association o£ Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE), to investigate the current status of emergency or 
substandard certification measures used by state agencies and school 
districts. In an overview, the task force defines the role of teacher 
certification and chronicles briefly the 'historical evolution of 
teacher licensure and certification concepts. The second part of the 
report examines relevant research studies to document the empirical 
basis for the claim that fully certified teachers are more effective 
as teachers and more satisfied as professionals than those with 
substandard qualifications. The third part of the report identifies 
questionable practices which raise qualitative issues; (1) assigning 
certified personnel to teach out-of-f ield; (2) issuing emergency 
certificates to unqualified persons; and (3) seeking alternative 
routes to certification which weaken or eliminate pedagogical 
competency. A comparative analysis is made of temporary procedures 
used by ether professions. Eleven recommendations are suggested as 
alternatives to granting emergency teaching certificates to 
unqualified personnel. Appendices include: (1) summary of 
professional organizations' positions on emergency certification; (2) 
questionnaires sent to state directors of teacher certification and 
state AACTE presidents; and (3^ the AACTE resolution on emergency 
certificates for teachers. (JD) 
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Preface 



In February of 1983v the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education Board of Directors appointed a task force on Teacher 
Certification with the following charge: 

Prepare a policy paper that addresses the following 
issues related to teacher certificaton: (1) The significance 
of graduating from an approved/accr'edited basic teacher 
education program for certification: (2) The appropriateness 
of using various teacher testing procedures; (3) The 
importance of interim^ probationary » or preprofessional 
internship experiences^ including the proper role of higher 
education in servicing and evaluating the beginning teacher; 
W Performance criteria for professional certification and 
the definition of permanent certification; and (5) The 
temporary provisional or emergency certification of 
underqualified or unqualified teachers. 

The Task Force began its work in the midst of immense public 
concern about quality in education. A myriad of national level 
reports appeared which had either direct or indirect implications for 
teacher education. The AACTE report on supply/demand and quality 
issues in teacher education and a new imperative expressed by the 
AACTE Board led the Task Force to focus its work during the year on 
the critical problem of emergency certification of unqualified 
teachers . 

In its pursuit of information regarding the current status of 
emergency or substandard certification measures utilized in the 
statest the Task Force met with representatives of the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification^ and the National Education Associationt and sought 
information from twelve other professional organizations concerned 
about certification of teachers (See Appendix A). The Task Force 
also conducted its own survey of state education agency certification 
officers and AACTE state affiliate presidents to determine current 
practices and concerns. 

The rep'^rt prepared by the Task Force focuses on a number of 
areas of concern. In the overview^ the ;,ask force defines the role 
of teacher certification and chronicles briefly the historical 
evolution of the concepts of teacher licensure and certification. 

The second part of the report examines relevant research studies 
to document the empirical basis for fche claim that fully certified 
teachers are more effective as teachers and more satisfied as 
professionals than those with substandar/1 qualifications. 
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The third part of the paper Identifies several problems and 
reviews current practices related to emergency certification of 
tedchera, A comparative analysis of emergency or temporary 
llcensure/certlficatlon procedures used by other professions Is 
included* The task force also attempts to point out major dilemmas 
faced by the public and by the profession If the use of emergency 
certification continues* 

The Task Force report concludes with a series of eleven 
recommendations as alternatives to the practice of granting emergency 
teaching certificates to unqualified personnel* 



Overview 



Teaching appears to be the only profession In which the solution 
to the problems of short personnel supply is to open the doors to the 
unprepared and the underquallfled* The AACTE Task Force on Teacher 
Certification has been unable to discover any other state-licensed 
occupation for which "emergency** certification exists. 

The obvious solution to the problem of short supply is to 
attract^ train and qualify a greater number of professionals. 
Providing that the need for services is not urgentt this is the only 
route that is given serious consideration. If the need is urgentt 
and if it appears that clients cannot wait for service during the 
extensive period of tima it takes to train additional professionals « 
then there becomes a real threat to licensing and certification 
standards by attempts to shor*-- cut the training process. Teaching is 
the only profession examined which has fallen prey to this threat. 

Current interest in teacher education and certification 
requirements Is high. Generated by the reality of a teacher shortage 
in many sections of the country* public attention and pressure have 
been rather intense to simplify certification requirements. 

The growing belief by the general public that education in America 
is at best mediocre has focused interest on the qualitative 
dimensions of education in general and teacher education 
specifically. "Raising standards** has become a part of the national 
rhetorici as an array of educational reform proposals have captured 
media attention. Some of the extreme reform proposals suggest that 
the practice of certifying teachers should be radically curtailed or 
eliminated entlrelyt 
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The role of teacher certification is to ensure for the benefit 
of the public that candidates for teaching are adequately prepared 
and safe to practice the profession of teaching before being allowed 
to assume complete respons5bility for a class. Being fully certified 
implies that such candidates have successfully completed a program of 
professional preparation which meets standards set by the profession* 
and that the candidates have demonstrated the competencies essential 
for initial practice. Being certified* therefore* is synonymous with 
being qualified to teach* 

Emergency certification of teachers is the practice of issuing 
certificates to individuals who are employed to teach but who have 
not fullfill<*cl all the requirements for a regular certificate* These 
credentials are issued in response to the claim that a qualified 
teacher cannot be found and* therefore* that emergency measures must be 
taken. 

The emergency certificate typically is granted for a limited 
period of time* It is expected that either the person granted the 
certificate will obtain the necessary credentials* or the employing 
agency will be able to identify another person who has the 
appropriate certificate. 

The reason offered in support of the request for the waiver is 
usually a critical need for a person with special skills and an 
absence of otherwise qualified* certified teachers to meet that need* 
The problem is not new* 

Joseph Cronin (1983* p. 175) make:, a useful distinction between 
the terms "licensure** and "certification**; 

Certification is the process of deciding that an individual 
meets the minimum standards of competence in a profession* 
Licensing is the legal process of permitting a person to 
practice a trade or profession once he or she has met 
certification standards* 

Historically* itj America the concept of teacher licensing 
preceded that of certification. Licensing came into being in the 
late l600*s as communities began to require tests of those they 
employed to teach. 

Certification evolved during the mid-nineteenth century* As the 
professional organizations emerged and normal schools developed* 
there was general acceptance of institutional preparation as the 
basis for certification rather than licensure on the basis of 



eitamination* Certif icaticn of teachers became a function of the 
state rather than cf conHnunities or counties, and in this century 
the approved program concept and accreditation became vital links in 
the teacher certification structure* Currently, in most states, 
individuals are eligible for certification if they are graduates of a 
college or university program which meets minimum standards 3et by 
the state. 

Several recent trends, however, appear to be more linked to the 
historical antecedent of licensing than to certification, Sandefur 
C1982, pp, 8-11) reports that 27 states have legislation or state 
department of education mandates to develop state*wide competency 
tests for teachers* In the mind of the public, the most useful way 
to raise standards and to ensure competence in the teaching 
profession is to require successful completion of a test, even if 
individuals have completed a state approved teacher education 
program. 

Another trend akin to apprenticeship used in some occupational 
training, is that of performance evaluation in the classroom prior to 
regular certification as a teacher* Such programs require an 
extended internship with a number of classroom observations and 
assessment of performance by administrators, teachers and, in some 
cases, university-based teacher educators. In the cases of 
California, Georgia, Oklahoma, and Florida final certification is 
possible only after the first year of teaching. 



The Case for Teacher Certification 
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To paraphrase James Greenberg (1983)f the .case for accepting no 
less than full certification of teachers should be "open and sh^Jt'*: 
A person seeking to teach, to become a professional, must 
[demonstrate knowledge] about the nature of the client and the task3 
of the teacher's role; must Cbe] a critical and informed analyst of 
the * * * context in which teaching occurs; and must Cdetnonstrate] 
refined skills in applied settings. The case for [certification] is 
built on recognition of these needs and on the conviction that Cthese 
competencies should be demonstrated before a person is permitted to 
practice and to be called a teacher]* If what ^e know about Call of 
the competencies that should be demonstrated prior to certification] 
is imperfect, and if what does exist has vulnerable spots and 
weaknesses, such realities do not defeat the case. To conclude, as 



some havet that we should [forego requirements for full certification 
through the use of emergency certificates, because criteria for 
certification have not] been perfected is a precipitous leap and a 
gt*o3fl distortion of public responsibility for maintaining and 
improving the quality of our public school systems, (adapted from 
Greenbergt I983t p. 2). 

The case for certification i3 built upon three fundamental 
observations. First* in those situations where incompetent practice 
in an occupation may lead to harm or injury to the client* the state 
has the right and the obligation to determine whether an individual 
is competent to practice before the individual i3 allowed to do so. 
Teaching is considered to be among these occupations for at least two 
reasons. (a> Since teaching involves the imparting of knowledge, the 
development of skills* and the inculcation of attitudes and values* 
it is clear that one should not be allowed to practice 9Z a teacher 
if the appropriate knowledge* skills* and values cannot be 
defDonstrated by the person claiming to be a teacher, (b) The act of 
teaching itself has an affect on students apart from the accuracy of 
the information that is presented by the teacher. Inappropriate 
teaching procedures can and do lead to short and long term bodily and 
psychological harm to students. Certification should ensure that a 
person is **safe to practice** through demonstration of appropriate 
knowledge* pedagogical competencies* and professional values before 
one i3 permitted to practice. 

A second basis for certification relates to the complexity of 
the teaching process and the subsequent recognition that (a) no 
certification examination or short term performance evaluation can 
fully assess the final set of competencies required for teaching; (b) 
a certain amount of educ?^tion and training is required in order to 
perform such complex task.«, and, (c) the education and training 
program should contain multiple opportunities for assessment of the 
full set of competencies. The tasks and competencies required for 
teaching and the training programs that develop these competencies 
are becoming increasingly well documented. Certification standards 
that stipulate completion of certain education and tr£,ining 
experiences are necessary to ensure that candidates have prepared 
themselves appropriately for the competencies they will be expected 
to demonstrate and for the tasks they will be expected to perform. 

A third basis for certification i3 recognition of the body of 
research evidence showing that individuals who are fully certified 
are more effective teachers and more satisfied employees than those 
who are not fully certified — i.e., those who are teaching with some 
form of emergency certificate. 
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Before reviewing the broad outlines of this research it is 
important to note the difficulties involved in securing empirical 
evidence for the question: "Are fully certified teachers more 
effective than those who hold * .ergency certificates?" 

1. Host studies related to this question are ex post facto in design 
with limited ability for generalization. Since one does not 
usually preplan the placement in classrooms of large numbers of 
teachers with emergency certification, data must be gathered on 
teachers who have been so placed for reasons other than 
controlled experimental design. 

2. The conditions under which such teachers work are not consistent 
since teachers with emergency certificates are not concentrated 
in large numbers in a single school or even within a single 
school district. Such teachers are more likely to be scattered 
throughout a state*s school districts. 

3* Measures used to assess effectiveness have varied widely because 
of the lack of clarity on educational goals of our schools and 
the relative difficulty of obtaining valid measures of 
performance for the more complex aspects of teaching. 

4. Systems for the comprehensive observation and assessment ot 
teacher performance based upon validated research on effective 
teaching only now are becoming available to researchers. 

5. The terminology used among the various states to ^refer to the 
certificate given to personnel with substandard qualifications is 
not consistent. 

The difficulties cited above notwithstanding, there is a body of 
research that clearly points to the superiority of the fully 
certified teacher over those teachers who lack one or more 
qualifications for full certification. The body of research is 
persuasive, not because of its depth or precision in research 
methodology, but because of its persistence over time, its 
consistency over the various definitions of effectiveness, and its 
consistency over the grade levels of teaching assignments. 

Greenberg^s (1983* pp* 2-3) recent summary of research findings 
used in making the case for teacher education covers the period from 
the early I960*s to the late I970*s and includes studies measuring 
effectiveness in the basis of rating of classroom performance by 
trained observers (Beery, i960; Bledsoe, Cox, and Burnham, 1967); 
principals' ratings on a common instrument (Copley, 1975); 



persistence in the profession (Bledsoe, et al.); attitude toward 
teaching (Bledsoe, et al.); persistence of strategies for which 
training was included (Murphy, 1972); and pupil growth (Turner, 
1975). 

Barnard and Thornburg (1980) cite several studies documenting 
the inferior rating given to emergency personnel when they were 
compared to fully certified personnel. In addition to the study by 
Beery cited above, Barnard and Thornburg note the studies by Lupone 
(1961) who used ratings by principals and supervisors, and by Hall 
(1964) who use as measures student grades on a standardized 
achievement test* 

A review of doctoral research on the relative performance of 
fully and under prepared teachers shows the same consistency over 
time, measures of effectiveness, and grade level assignment* Hall*s 
1962 study was designed to ascertain whether fully certified first 
year teachers were more effective than provisionally certified first 
year teach^'rs in teaching skills in language arts and arithmetic as 
measured by student achievement on selected tests. The essential 
difference between the preparation of the two groups was completion 
of a student teaching experience* Hall reported as a general 
conclusion of the study that the trends of all the analyses strongly 
favored the fully certified teachers, particularly in the areas 
related to language arts teaching* 

Gerlock (1964), using administrator ratingSt attempted to 
determine whether there were differences between professionally and 
provisionally certified secondary school teachers in the areas of 
personal qualifications, teaching ability, relationships with others, 
professional ethics and performance, and moral and social ethics ai^d 
performance* No significant differences were found in the areas of 
personal qualifications, relationships with others, and 
professional ethics and performance* Significant differences 
favoring the professionally certified group were found on certain 
characteristics related to moral and social ethics and performance* 
Of particular interest to the present discussion are the findings 
relating to teaching ability* According to Gerlock, ^It was clearly 
indicated that first year professionally certificated teachers were 
rated significantly higher in teaching (skills) ability than were 
tho3e provisionally certificated^ (p* 14)* 

Whitely (1962) examined the relationship between experience in 
an acc:redited teacher education program and persistence in the 
profession* Experience in an accredited teacher education program 
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was associated with relatively short delays between completion of the 
program and entry into the profession* with a small number of positions 
being held in the profession* and with a high ratio of persistence in the 
profession* 

Gray (1962) studied the relationship between the extent of 
professional preparation (Florida temporary certificate* graduate 
certificate* and post*graduate certificate) and the perceived 
adequacy of the preparation* Adequacy of preparation was measured by 
the teachers* reports on the adequacy of their own preparation* 
principals* reports* and teachers* scores on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (MTAI)* Gray used the MTAI as a measure of 
proficiency in handling teacher-pupil relationships* Perception of 
adequacy of preparation as measured by principals' reports and MTAI 
scores increased directly with the extent of preparation. Teacher 
reports showed the same trend between the temporary certificate 
holders and graduate certificate holders* but not beyond that. 

Mette (1971) also used MTAI scores as a measure of teacher 
ef fecciveness in his study of career entry patterns of elementary 
school teachers* Mette identified three groups of elementary 
teachers: (a) college or university supported graduate teaching 
intern teachers; (b) provisionally certified teachers as a result of 
completing a program of preparation including student teaching; and* 
(c) uncertified teachers who were employed upon an administrative 
declaration that certified personnel were unavailable* Oata gathered 
for the study supported all three of the research hynotheses used in 
the study. 

1* On the basis of Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory scores* 
there would be differences found between these three 
categories of teachers following one year of teaching. 

2* Obtained mean scores would ranit the categories of elementary 
classroom teachers from highest to lowest in the order of 1) 
intern certified teachers; 2) provisionally certified 
teacher* and 3) uncertified teacher. 

3. Differences would persist through three years of teaching. 

Gillan (1978)* using an instrument called the "Middle School 
Attitude Inventory*" examined differences between certified middle 
fichool teachers and those certified at another level. Areas of 
interest included teachers* attitudes toward the middle school* 
educational concept emphasis in the middle school* job satisfaction* 
and professional recommendations for middle school teacher 
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preparation and certification. Among Gillan*3 conclusions are the 
following: 

1. Certified middle school teachers have a more positive 
attitude toward the middle school than other middle school 
teachers. 

2. Certified middle school teachers show significatnt preference 
in the following areas over other middle school teachers: 
choice of middle school employment* employment stability* 

and job satisfaction. 

3. Certified middle school teachers strongly support 
undergraduate middle school teacher education programs « 
options* and special oertif ioation at the middle school. 

Perhaps the most extensive examination of the differences 
between provisionally and professionally certified teachers is the 
study reported by Bledsoe* Cox* and Burnham (1967). This team used 
both a longitudinal study and an inwlepth study of beginning 
teachers. Teachers who were provisionally certified (four-year 
certified without the professional sequence in education) and 
teachers who were professionally certified (four-year certified w it h 
the professional sequence) were compared with respect to role 
expectations* self-concepts* personal and professional 
characteristics* performance as perceived by pupils* overt classroom 
behavior of teachers* and educational attitudes. Relevant findings 
from the longitudinal study include: 

The type of teaching certificate is clearly related to the 
incidence or remaining in* or early withdrawal from 
teaching (p. 235). 

Professional teachers not only chose teaching much earlier* 
but teaching was much more likely to be their first choice* 
and they were much more satisfied with that choice at the 
time of graduation. They usually chose teaching because of 
the influence of a former teacher and because of their 
desire to work with children* or liking for a particular 
subject (p. 244). 

Professional teachers were better satisfied* expected to 
teach longer and in greater proportions* would return to 
teaching in greater proportions after dropping out* and 
were leaving for different reasons* primarily to raise a 
family (p. 245). 
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A clear picture Indicating more Identification with 
teaching* more realistic expectations of the problems 
encountered, more conflict In philosophy with 
administrators* and plans for continuing In the profession 
for longer periods were characteristics of professional 
certified teachers (p. 246). 

Since many of the slgnltlcant differences from the In-depth 
study were rathe. Important and a general consistency of 
results was obtained, the hypothesis that professional 
teachers (of those sampled) are superior to provisional 
teachers (Insofar as these criteria are valid) seems to be 
supported (p. 242). 

The summary paragraph frcm the Bledsoe. Cox. and Burnham (1967) 
study captures well the Importance of the research findings for those 
responsible for setting standards for certification, education 
requirements, and conditions for employment of teachers: 

Findings of the Georgia Study of Beginning Teachers favor 
the professionally certified teachers over the 
provisionally certified teachers. These findings Imply the 
need for continued emphasis on (D the careful and early 
selection and recruitment of prospective teachers; (2) high 
quality pre-^aervlce education programs; (3) wise placement 
and assignment of beginning teachers; V\) professional 
growth opportunities for the beginning teacher In service; 
and. (5) other factors which contribute to a wholesome 
professional climate for these teachers. It Is believed 
that these emphases will make a significant contribution 
toward the Improved professional status of all teachers 
which In turn will reflect teaching as a more attractive 
profession with greater holding power. These Implications 
present a challenge to (O superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, teachers and community leaders at the local 
level; (2) teacher education Institutions; (3) State 
Department of Education; and. (^) local and state 
professional educational organizations and associations (p. 
253). 
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Practices » Probleraa » Dlleininaa 



Practices 



In I982t the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education appointed a task force which Issued a report entitled The 
Im p act of Teacher Shortage and Surplus on Quality Issues In Teacher 
Education . Eighteen states were surveyed relative to teacher 
shortages (AACTE» 1983» p. 27). 

Respondents were asked to rank the devices that local school 
districts use to combat their math and science teacher shortages. 
The most prevalent device Is listed first: 

Arrange for persons to get emergency/provisional 

certlf Icatlon* with state agency Involvement. 

Use other teachers out-of-fleld. 

Increase class size. 

Recruit teachers from other states. 

Use non-certlfled persons. 

Cancel courses* but usually only If they are 11th 
and 12th grade electlves. 

Arrange for persons to get emergency/provisional certification* 
without state agency Involvement. 

Provide Incentives to hire the teachers they need* e.g.* 
salary supplements* workload adjustments* etc. 

Of the eight prevalent devices reported* at least four related 
to using unqualified personnel. The first two* arranging for persons 
to get emergency certification and assigning certified persons to 
teach out of their fields* raise serious qualitative questions. 

One major problem which has led to the increasing use of 
non-qualfled personnel in the states is the supply and demand for 
teachers. Education is no longer the popular choice for a profession 
among students entering colleges and universities. In 1^72* 12$ of 
college-bound seniors reported they Intended to major in education* and 
by 1980* the percentage slipped to 7% (U.S. Department of Health* 
Education* and Welfare* National Center for Educational Statistics* 
1972* and U.S. Department of Education* National Center for 
Educational Statistics* 1980). In 1982* the percentage of high school 
seniors taking the SAT and selecting education as an Intended major had 
fallen to 5* (College Entrance Examination Board* 1982). The AACTE 
Task Force on Shortage/Surplus/ 
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and Quality Issues in Teacher Education concluded: **The trend i 
clearly articulated. The numbers of graduates in education will 
continue to decline through this decade and the supply of all newly 
qualified teachers will continue to dwindle,**, ( The Impact of Teacher 
Shortage and Surplus on Quality Issued in Teacher Education , AACTE, 
1963, p. 6). Data clearly point to the reality of a teacher shortage 
in specialized fields and in certain sections of the country (Shymansky 
and Aldridge, 1982, pp. 61-2). The shortage problem has lead to three 
questionable practices. 



Out-of-field Assignments 

One of the most common of these questionable practices is using 
personnel to teach out-of-field. Hasland and Williams in 1963 found: 

Teachers in areas of surplus will be moved more readily to 
areas of shortage even if they are not certified in that 
area and thus, by the professions* definition, not 
qualified. Seniority rather than specific training in the 
subject area has been the major factor in some schools in 
assigning teachers. Some teachers who have been moved to 
out-of^field positions for a few years are remaining there, 
even though appropriately certified new teachers have been 
available to replace them** (p. 7). 

Another phenomenon related to out-of-field teaching occurs in 
school districts not experiencing a teacher shortage, but having a 
teacher surplus. This situation as described by Roth (1961) 
may arise in a school where there is a population loss and where 
teachers are unionized: 

Teachers are being moved around as **bumping** occurs to 
avoid layoffs of tenured teachers* Teachers in some 
instances are being assigned to areas in which they have no 
experience and little preparation* thus affecting the 
quality of instruction in schools (p. 44). 

Statistics from the U.S. Department of Education and from 
national and regional educational organization surveys have 
documented teacher supply problems as yell as the wide-spread 
practice of out-of-field teaching assignments. The National Science 
Teachers Association (NSTA), for example, conducted a survey in 
December 1961, which revealed that 50. 2K of newly employed science 
and mathematics teachers are employed on an emergency basis because 
no qualified teachers can be found (AACTE, 1962, p. 2-6)* 
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Shymansky and Aldrldge 0983) Indicated by region the 
percentage of emergency science and math teachers hired In 1981-82; 



The* • • data on replacements for the retirees and the 

Job-Jumpers are shocking* Nationwide* half of all 

^ewly -employed science and math teachers for the school 

year 1981-8? were unqualified to teach science or math* 

These teachers were reported hired on an *^emergency basls*^ (p* 62)* 

The Figure below shows* by region* the percentages of emergency 
science and math teachers hired for the 1961-62 school year; 



PERCEMTAGS OF EHERGEMCY SCIENCE 
AMD MATH TEACHERS HIRED IM 1981-61 



Census Region 


Percentage of Emergency 
Teachers Hired 


Pacific States 




84« 


Mountain States 




23% 


West North Central 


States 




West South Central 


States 


63% 


East North Centr \ 


States 


46$ 


East South Centra I 


States 


40$ 


North East State;;* 




9$ 


Atlantic States 




43$ 


South Atlantic States 


50$ 


NATIONWIDE 


50$ 



Masland and Williams (1963) Indicated that obtaining local 
documentation relative to out-of-fleTd teaching practices has been 
difficult for obvious reasons; 

The North Carolina State Board of Education Is concerned 
about the widespread out-of-fleld teaching that was 
revealed In a recent study (Woolford* Prestl* Gray* & 
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Cablet 19?2>. In the report^ 7»017 teachers Wf^re found to 
be teaching out-of-field. These examples were included: 

434 social studies teachers were teaching math 

117 math teachers were teaching science 

429 science teachers were teaching math 

a total of It 170 people not certified in science were 

teaching science* (p. 7). 

This practice is not unique to North Carolina. Elsewhere in the 
country little^ if any^ outward attention has been given by schools* 
colleges and departments of education or local school systems to 
uncovering the extent of the practice and its possible effect on 
quality instruction. 

The National Education Association recently reported that in 
1960-81* 3.51t of elementary and 6.1% of secondary school teachers 
were teaching full time in an assignment outside of their major field 
of preparation. To reduce the impact of the number of misassigned 
teachers* NEA estimates that 51*600 new teachers are needed* (NEA* 
1983). 



Issuing Emergency Certificates 

A second questionable practice brought about by the teacher 
supply/ demand dilemma is that of issuing emergency certificates. 
Emergency certificates are issued to both degreed and non-degreed 
persons. NEA data revealed in ( Teacher Supply t Demand in Public 
Schools * 19B1^82) indicated thap a sample survey of public school 
V.eachers showed that .2% of elementary and .3% of secondary i^eachers 
in l960-8l lacked the bachelor*s degree. These figures may seem 
relatively small* however* according to the NEA report* an estimated 
4*300 teachers without bachelor*s degrees needed to be replaced in 
fall l98l by qualified teachers (NEA* 1983* p. 33). 

The situation today is little changed from that described in a 
1967 nation-wide report on the fifty states which indicated that eight 
states made no provisions for emergency certificates. The remaining 
forty-two states indicated a variety of reasons and requirements 
connected with emergency certification such aa; issuance upon request 
of the employing school; issuance following completion of a bachelor's 
dtigree; issuance following ninety semester hours* with sixty*six or 
fewer hours coming from a Junior college; issuance following two or 
mori" years of college and the unavailability of a qualified certified 
person for the position. Each request is handled on ita own merit 
(Stinnett* 1967* pp. 45-8). 
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Peterson, Rossrailler and Volz (1978) stated: **Emergency 
oertifioates are ordinarily renewable on an annual badis. If the 
emergency has ended a state board may (and should) reject renewal,** 
(p. 400). Bhaerman (1969), in a similar fashion summed up the use 
and misuse of the emergency certificate in this way. ^'I'his safety 
valve or escape hatch continues to be widely used by state 
departments of education. The reasons seem predicated upon the 
inability to find enough qualified teachers to fill all jobs. This 
is based upon a certain degree of logic. But it is a logic of 
expendiency, often grossly abused," (p. 3). 

In the state of Texas during the 1981-82 school year indicators 
of the seriousness of the problem of supply and demand of fully 
qualified teachers emerged (Texas Education Agency, 1982). 

Across all grade levels, there were estimated to be about 
750 vacancies or positions filled on a temporary basis, 
with bilingual education (including ESL) and special 
education accounting for more than one-fifth of these 
vacancies. Secondary level vacancies outnumbered those at 
the elementary level by a ratio of two to one. 
Mathematics, science, and vocational education combined to 
account for two-thirds of the reported vacancies at the 
. secondary level. Special permits (Emergency Permits, 
Special Assignments Permits, and Temporary Classroom 
Assignment Permits) were used by more than half of all 
Texas school districts. In all, more than 5,500 teachers 
were employed under one of these permits. With respect to 
Emergency Permits and Special Assignment Permits, more than 
one-fourth of th2 permits were in secondary level 
mathematics and science, and more than one tenth were in 
vocational education. One-fourth of these special permits 
were in special education or bilingual education, (pp. 
40-1 ) . 

Also in 1981 a state department telephone survey of all 
Louisiana school districts revealed that 69$ of 617 positions filled 
by non- certified teachers were in special education and elementary 
education. ( Teacher Supply and Demand , 1982). Testimony indicated 
that although the hardest hit districts seem to be the rural border 
parishes, almost every district was experiencing some shortages 
(AACTE, 1983, p. 21). 
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In the more recent effort, the AACTE Task Force on Teacher 
Certification distributed two surveys; one to each state education 
agency official responsible for certifying teachers, and one to each 
AACTE state affiliate president. For the purpose of these surveys, 
emergency certificates were defined as those certificates issued to 
individuals who are teaching in a position for which a regular 
teaching credential is required but who do not have sufficient 
professional preparation to qualify for an initial regular 
certificate. 

The survey of the state education agency officials sought the 
following information; total number of licenses/certificates issued 
each year from 1980-81 through 1982-83» number of emergency 
certificate issued for th«^ same years, number of emergency 
certificates issued to teachers teaching out-of-field, identification 
of the criteria used to issue the emergency certificates, 
identification of the length of time for which emergency certificates 
are issued, identification of the number of times or length of time 
that an emergency certificate can be renewed, and identification of 
the criteria for renewing emergency certificates. Also, a final 
open-ended question asked the respondents to identify any concerns or 
issues related to emergency certificates that have been identified by 
the state education agency, state legislature or other education 
associations. 

The survey to the presidents of the AACTE state affiliates asked 
two open-ended questions designed to Identify (1) concerns or issues 
related to emergency certification and (2) the postion AACTE should 
take regarding emergency certification. (The two survey instruments 
are included in Appendix B of the report.) Twenty-three state 
education agencies responded to the survey and fifteen presidents of 
AACTE state affiliates responded to the surveys. 

The state education agencies* responses to the first set of 
qqestions relating to the total number of certificates issued and the 
number of emergency certificates issued were difficult to analyze 
because each state defines differently the various categories of 
certificates which may or may not be included In the definition of 
emergency certificates. When the state education agency responded by 
submitting their own categories of certificates, the most restrictive 
identification of that staters emergency certificates was used in 
this report. Many of the states could not separate certificates 
issued to teachers who were teaching out-of-field from either regular 
certificates or emergency certificates. Table 1 gives the state by 
state summary of the total number of certificates issued and the 
number of emergency certificates issued from 1979-80 through 1982**83. 
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Table 1 



Summary of Total Number of Teaching Certificates 
and the Number of Emergency Certificates Issued 
by Each State for the years 1980-81, 1981-82, and 
1982-83. » 





1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


State 


Total 


Emergency 


Total 


Emergency 


Total 


Emergency 


Alabama 


8,760 


19 


7,621 


61 


7,330 


63 


Arizona 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Arkansas 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2,591 


NA 


California 


NA 


4,6119 


NA 


5,720 


NA 


1,996 


Colorado 


12,81(7 


560 


13,563 


596 


13,319 


623 


Connecticut 


NA 


8 


NA 


32 


NA 


19 


Delaware 


932 




786 


1 


696 


2 


Indiana 


18,389 


NA 


16,079 


NA 


17,270 


NA 


Louisiana 


t,97t 


331 


4,182 


111 


1,217 


562 


Maryland 


2,697 


137 


1,716 


68 


1,690 


151 


Ha ssachuse tts ** 


6,1165 


KA 


7,103 


KA 


NA 


NA 


Michigan 


NA 


"few" 


NA 


"few" 


NA 


"few" 


Mississippi 


NA 


1,338 


NA 


1,061 


NA 


NA 


Montana 


NA 




NA 


NA 


5,836 


193 


Nebraska 


3,602 


8 


3,625 


6 


3,171 


7 


New Jersey 


10,572 


1, 1211 


1 1,021 


716 


11,019 


1,077 


New York 


18, OIK 


197 


19,316 


361 


NA 


532 


Oregon 


IK, 098 


28 


11,833 


189 


NA 


NA 


Pennsylvania 


12,968 


50? 


11,51'5 


811 


10,900 


1,711 


Rhode Island 


NA 


6 


NA 


15 


NA 


10 


Virginia 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Washington 


2,926 


61 


3,590 


60 


3,597 


18 


Wisconsin 


17,988 


155 


17,771 


175 


11,673 


173 



• Total number of certificates Issued Includes regular initial certificates, 
emergency certificates and teaching out-of-fleld certificates. 

** Does not Include vocational certificates Issued through a different agency. 
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Considering the national concern that there aro too few science 
and ndth teacher^* the Task Force expected that there would be more 
emergency certificates issued in those areas than in other areas* 
Since the number of states that could provide the information by 
subject area categories was very small* a conclusion could not be 
made* However # when states could identify specific subject areas in 
which emergency certificates are issued* it appeared that no one area 
had a greater percentage of emergency certificates than ^^ny other* 

In those states supplying information* emergency certificates 
were issued in science and math. However* there were also a 
considerable number of emergency certificates issued in special 
education* vocational education* and English. Even areas that are 
considered to have a over-supply of teachers* such as social studies 
and physical education* were identified as having emergency 
certificates issued for teaching. 

The second question on the state education agency survey asked 
what criteria the states used in issuing emergency certificates* The 
overwhelming response was that the local school district must present 
a statement of need and assure the state certification officer that 
the candidate is the best qualified person available. 

In response to the length of time for which emergency 
certificates are issued* the most frequent response was one year with 
a range of responses from one to three years* Host respondents 
indicated that these certificates could be renewed yearly. However* 
some states did not monitor this renewal process or did not have 
policies regarding renewal of emergency certificates* In some states 
the renewal of an emergency certificate was not treated any 
differently than issuing the first emergency certificate. 

Table 2 provides a summary of the criteria used to renew an 
emergency certificate as given by responding state education 
agencies* The respondents were asked to check as many of the 
criteria as were applicable in their state* 
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Table 2 



Criteria for R^anewing Emergency Certificates in States Responding to the Survey. 



Criteria 



Number of states indicated 
use of this criteria 



A statement of need is presented by 
local district indicating certified 
individual is not available. 

The candidate must complete additional 
college credit in the subject area. 

The candidate raust complete additional 
college credit in professional education. 

The candidate must complete inservice pro- 
gram/credits provided wi^;hin the school 
district. 

The candidate must complete the require- 
ments of on individual contract 
identified at the tiwe of hiring (such 
as a **def iciency*' plan to alloif the 
candidate to meet the requirements of 
initial regular certification i^ithin a 
certain period of tiwe. 



14 
15 
13 

0 
5 



There were only six responses to the open ended question asking 
for any issues or concerns that the state education agencies had 
relating to emergency certificates. One agency indicated a concern 
of supply and demand for teacherst particularly in remote areast that 
might affect the number of emergency certificates Issued in the 
future. Three states indicated that emergency certificates w;*e not 
a concern in their states. These states either issued feif or no 
emergency certificatest and monitored closely those issued. Two 
states indicated that the issuing of emergency certificates i^as being 
studied. One of these two indicated that its legislature had Just 
recently studied the issuing of emergency certificates and set a 
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policy that was supported by teachers and administrators. Another 
state indicated that while emergency certificates were not a concern 
for full-time teachers* there was an increasing problem of obtaining 
fully qualified substitute teachers for whom emergency certificates 
may become an issue. 

The survey sent to the presidents of the state AACTE affiliates 
identified a number of issues and/or concerns relating to emergency 
certificates. Among the fifteen state presidents responding the 
following questions were raised: 

1. Who issues emergency certificates? 

2. What are the minimum requirements for issuing emergency 
certificates? 

3. Is there abuse of the emergency certification system? 

U. Are emergency certificates really necessary when there is an 

"oversupply" of teachers? 
5. For what length of time are emergency certificates valid? 



Certif icrjtion of graduates without professional preparation 

Ths^ third questionable practice investigated by the Task Force is 
that of certifying (emergency or otherwise) persons who have arts and 
science degrees and no professional preparation. The Southern Regional 
Education Board (1981)« for example* has called upon the southern 
states to act on their suggestions regarding adjustments in 
certification standards: 

States should modify certification requirements to permit 
graduates in mathematics and science who lack professional 
education preparation to teach at the secondary level with 
safeguards to insure the quality of instruction. 
Certification should also accomodate teachers in related 
surplus fields to teach mathematics and science, with 
refresher courses as needed (p. 13}* 

A similar controversial proposal is the New Jersey ''Blueprint 
for Reform** proposed by Governor Thomas H. Kean, The Hew Jersey Plan 
was summarized recently in 1983 AACTE Board Memorandum: 

The Governor's proposal, which was drafted by New Jersey 
Commissioner of Education, Saul Coopermant bypasses campus 
based teacher preparation to rely upon three requirements 
for intial licensure: a) demonstrated academic competence 
through successful completion of a baccalaureate degree; b) 
successful completion on a subject icatter examination; and. 
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c) demonstrated ability to teach in the classroom .... 
School districts would be required to provide a one week 
orientation for the interns prior to the beginning of 
school* at which time* they would be introduced to the 
philosophy of the school* its basic organization* 
fundamental teaching approaches* such as how to develop an 
lEP* and provided with a reading list of professional 
material. This would constitute the teachers* only 
professional training component . 
... it is suggested that by modifying (waiving) 
certification requirements to delete a pedagogical 
component* New Jersey can eliminate Incompetence and 
increase the pool of applicants (i-ii* Note 1). 

Following a review of a recent New Jersey initiative to provide 
an alternate route to initial teacher certification* the AACTE Board 
of Directors reaffirmed* through resolution* its commitment to quality 
teacher education which is campus-based and school -focused. The 
Board viewed the New Jersey proposal as circumventing preparation and 
certification standards* and funds were allocated to the New Jersey 
ACTE to assist it in overturning the proposed alternate route to 
certification. 

In the recently published Carnegie Report* High School : A 
Report on Secondary Schools in America (Boyer# 1983) * similar suggestions 
were made regarding certification and the accomodation of staffing 
needs. It was suggested that teacher certification be modified to 
make possible the issuance of part-time practitioner credentials for 
retired college professors and for individuals in business and 
industry (p. 18«). 

In summary* three questionable practices of state education 
agencies and local school districts raise serious qualitative issues 
and frustrate attempts by the profession to improve standards of 
preparation and certification: 

1. Assigning certificated personnel to teach out^of-field 

2. Issuing emergency certificates to unqualified persons 
3i Seeking alternative routes to certification in which 

training for pedagogical competency is considerably 
weakened or eliminated 
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Comparative Practlcea 



In its review of emergency teacher certification practices, the 
Task Force sought comparative data from other professions and 
occupations. The Task Force was unable to discover any other 
state*licensed occupation for which emergency certification existed. 
Comparing teaching to some of these other occupations with respect to 
licensing standards, penalties for practicing without license, and 
responses to heavy demand and short supply provides insights about 
other and better ways of handling the problem* 

It is important in this comparison to distinguish between 
temporary and emergency certification. Almost all licensed 
professions, including teaching, have some provision for the former 
while the latter appears to be the unique province of teachingt 
Temporary certification (sometimes called provisional) is not a means 
whereby untrained individuals may gain entrance to a professiont 
Temporary licenses are typically granted in medicine and nursing, for 
example, to people who have cc»npleted professional preparation 
programs and who are awaiting the results of a professional licensing 
examination, or to people who complete training or are fully licensed 
in some foreign jurisdiction. Temporary licenses limit the holder, 
in that they do not give full access to the rights and 
responsibilities of the profession and, as the name implies, are 
granted for limited periods of time. 

Examples may clarify the differences. In order to become a 
fully licensed registered nurse in New York State, completion of both 
an approved program of preparation and passing grades on a nursing 
examination are required. Graduates of approved nursing schools who 
have not taken the required examination (because it is only 
administered once each year) may be granted temporary licenses to 
practice nursing for a period of one year or until notice of denial 
of application (if the test is not passed). This is, obviously, a 
provision of the certificaton that allows for employment of nurses 
who, very likely, are fully qualified until such time as the state 
completes the determination of qualification. 

The employment of nurses who possess these temporary licenses is 
restricted in several important ways. They are called graduate 
nurses (GNs) and not registered nurses (RNs), are not permitted to 
perform all the nursing procedures or take on all the 
responsibilities of RNs, and are not paid on the same salary aoale as 
RNs. Nurses working under temporary nursing licenses are not 
acoorded the same status, pay, or prestige as regularly licensed 
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nurses. In contrast, persons who are hired to teach under emergency 
certification provisions, who may not have conipleted either teacher 
preparation programs or passed state examinations, are aooorded the 
same status, pay, and prestige as regularly licensed teachers* They 
are called teachers; they are given the same routine job 
responsibilities as teachers; and, they are paid in most states on the 
same salary scales as teachers* 

In the professions of medicine and law* there are situations 
similar to nursing* Graduates of approved legal preparation programs 
may be hired by law firms and offer many of the services of the legal 
profession^ but they may not represent a client in court until they 
pass the Bar Examination* Temporary certificates in medicine that 
are granted to foreign* trained or foreign-certified individuals 
permit practice only under the supervision of a fully licensed 
physician and for a limited period of time* In both instances, 
completion of professional preparation progrems is required and tho»e 
who practice these professions with temporary licenses are denied the 
full rights and responsibilities of law or medicine* 

Contrasting temporary certification in medicine^ law* and 
nursing to emergency certification in teaching highlights the 
differences in the strength of professional requirements and the 
degree of seriousness with which licensing requirements are taken* 
For medicine* law^ and nursing^ individuals simply may not practice 
without professional preparation* even temporarily* In teaching* 
emergency certification not only permits but condones practice 
without professional training* 

Another way of contrasting the strength or seriousness of 
certification requirements is to investigate what happens to those 
who practice various professions or trades when they do not hold the 
appropriate licenses* The penalties for practicing law, medicine^ 
pharmacy, or even barbering without a license range from fines to 
imprisonment* It should be noted that practicing these professions 
without a license must first be discovered; it is usually (but not 
always) discovered because some harm has been done; and the penalties 
attached are, to some extent* dependent on the amount of harm done* 
In contrast, because of emergency certification provisions^ not only 
is it known that people practice teaching without licenses, it is 
encouraged by some states and local school districts; there is 
evidence that harm can be done; and the possibility of fining or 
incarcerating the impcster is remote since it is not "against the 
law*" 
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There are those who would argue that teaching cannot be compared 
to medicine, law, pharmacy, or barbering on questions or practicing 
without appropriate licensing since these professionals are typically 
self* employed, independent providers or a service, and teachers are 
not. Perhaps it is more valid to compare teaching to nur'jing because 
both sets or the professionals orrer their services through hiring 
institutions. Doing so, however, reveals another part or the 
picture. Finding a case of someone who has practiced the profession 
or nursing without a license is like looking for the proverbial 
needle in a haystack. Practicing nursing without a license would be 
dirricult, ir not impossible, because the hiring institutions, 
hospitals, are also regulated in their hiring practices. They are 
important partners in guardiri^ the gates to the profession or 
nursing. Schools also are regulated in their hiring or teachers. 
Hospitals, however, seem to take the gatekeeping responsibility more 
seriously than do schools. Hospitals may contract to employ a nurse, 
but that nurse may not begin to work until verification of license is 
received by the hospital from the state. In many locations, teachers 
are on the job in classrooms for peiods of time that inay extend to 
months before verification of their license status is received by 
schools, and, of course, regulations about the hiring of licensed 
teachers may be easily circumvented in states where emergency 
certification procedures exist. 

Clearly, strong regulations governing both the licensing of 
nurses and the hiring of them by hospitals sustain the role of the 
hospital in sharing professional gatekeeping. It is equally ^lear 
that provisions which permit underprepared or unqualified individuals 
to be hired by schools erode the school *s role zs a shareholder in 
deciding who shall gain entry to the teaching profession. These same 
provisions negate the preparation institution's role in that process 
and lead one to wonder whether anyone is really guarding the gates 
and protecting the public interest. 

From a number of different perspectives, then, other professions 
can be said to have stricter licensing standards than does teaching. 
The professions we have mentioned have certification regulations that 
are so strong that even under conditions of extreme short supply, 
unlicensed individuals may not practice, or, if they do, are subject 
to fine or imprisonment, Vfhen public need for these services is high 
and there are not enough licensed professionals to provide the 
services, what happens? There are a number of options for dealing 
with this dilemma. The problem is to find the one that assures that 
need for the services is met while maintaining the integrity of 
professional licensing standards^ 
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It is possible simply to withhold services^ or to limit them to 
only the most essential ♦ or to limit them by raising the costs of the 
services* These rationing strategies are all employed to some degree 
in medicine* In times of medical disaster or serious epidemics « 
physicians 11 nit their services to the most needy* and services such 
as elective surgery* well-baby care* and routine check-ups are put 
off* While one of the "hallmarks of the professional" is that the 
professional values the provision of the service over remuneration* 
there are many instances where the cost of consulting the 
professional limits the availability of the services to those who are 
able to afford it* The problem with strategies that ration 
professional services is that they do not adequately meet needs* 
They may be acceptable as short term solutions (during an epidemic) » 
but if supply and demand do not balance in the long run* the need for 
services may escalate (the neglected preventive services lead to more 
and more serious health problems). 

As these professions developed* heavy demands for services led 
to the establishment of paraprofessional occupations* For the 
nursing profession* there are licensed practical nurses and aides* 
for medicine there are nurse practitioners and paramedics* and for 
the law profession there is the paralegal* In a sense* the 
development of these legitimized occupations for the "partially 
qualified" can be viewed as combining the strategies of withholding 
services and training more individuals* Services of the professional 
that could be performed by a paraprofessional no longer had to be 
done by the more qualified person* and training of paraprofessionals 
could be accomplished in far less time than the training of 
professionals* Because there are paraprofessional ocoupations in 
medicine* law* and nursing* the provision of services in these fields 
can be more easily adjusted to supply and demand than in teaching. 

While there are paraprofessionals in teaching* that occupation has 
not been institutionalized and legitimized to the same degree as 
paraprofessionals in medicine* law* or nursing* The main difference 
seems to be that as the other professions developed* there was a 
constant redefinition of the responsibilities of the professional 
versus those of the paraprofessional* The boundaries are much olearer 
between Registered Nurse (RH) and Liscensed Vocational Hurse (LVH) or 
between physician and paramedic than they are beti/een teacher and 
teacher *s aide* and this clarity of boundaries exists not only in 
perception* but in fact* 

Teaching is no less valuable a professional service to a healthy 
society than are medicirc* nursing* or law* If* for the public good* 
the provision of teaching services should be regulated* t'' -^n the 
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regulation process should be recorded the same degree of seriousness 
for teaching as for these other professions. The medical* nursing* 
and law professions provide examples of potential alternatives to 
emergency certification* alternctives that could ensure the 
provision of professional services i^^hile maintaining the integrity of 
professional licensing standards. 

Perhaps the most viable alternative* because the profession has 
already begun movement in that direction* is to institutionalize and 
legitimize paraprofessional positions. To dQ this* we must use 
carefully the knowledge that exists about what a teacher must Know and 
be able to do and specificially define certification standards. At the 
same time* specific roles and duties of paraprofessional positions must 
be just as carefully identified. While there are starts on these 
tasks* much work needs to be done to bring about full realization of 
this alternative. The promise of such activity* in its potential for 
improving the status of, teaching and helping to meet fluctuating 
market demands* is indeed worth the effort. 



Continuing Problems and Dilemmas 

The Task Force believes that there are four major problems and 
dilemmas related to the practice of issuing emergency certificates 
that require immediate **esolution by the profession and the public. 

How do we continue the process of raisin_g. standards for entry 
and retention in the profession at a time when the short 
supply of teachers in some areas puts extreme pressure on the 
system to employ personnel with substandard qualifications ? 

While the issuance of emergency teaching certificates relieves 
the pressure on school managers to identify praonnel for **spot 
shortages*** it also reduces the ability of the profession to maintain 
standards of quality in teaching personnel. The teaching profession 
attempts to improve the general quality of teaching personnel in a 
variety of ways, of course* but the system of issuing certificates to 
those persons eligible for employment as teachers-^those who are 
**dafe to practice***** is an important component. The assumption behind 
the process of teacher certification is the belief that it is 
possible to distinguish persons who .are qualified to teaoh from those 
who are not qualifie^i to do so. When emergency certificates are 
issued* especially when the practice is widespread* an inference can 
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be made that the process is not as erricacious as commonly t^oughtt 
or that the process is irrelevantt or that the consequences of 
allowing less than qualified persons to teach are not significant. 
In any of these cases* legitimate and responsible attempts on the 
part of the profession to raise the standards of instruction or to 
guarantee that the instruction provided to the community will be 
based on sound practice are thwarted. The practice of granting 
emergency certificates has the effect of blunting the attempts on the 
Part of the profession to improve standards of academic preparation 
for s«!rvice by depreciating that preparation. 

How do we manage the supply/demand imbalance so that attempts to 
increase the number of teachers do not in fact lead to a 
worsening of the shortage ? 

The practice of granting emergency certificates niay also 
contribute to the shortage of qualified teachers^ ironically^ by 
discouraging those who are qualified from securing employment or by 
leading those who wish to teach to believe that it is not important 
or ncessary to be come qualified. Qualified teachers looking for a 
teaching position and being unable to find such employment in a given 
year in which available positions are filled by emergency certificate 
holders may« and usually do« acek and find employment outside the 
profession. Such qualified teachers are probably lost to the 
profession forever. 

How do we prevent our attempts for dealing with supply/demand 
pressures from diminishing the importance of all that has been 
learned about sound educational practice ? 

The practice of granting emergency certificates constitutes a 
denial of all that has been learned about sound instructional 
practice and could ultimately lead to a loss of what we know about 
the conditions ntjcessary for effective teaching and learning. 
Educational research has been able to describe accurately^ and 
precisely the contours of many of those conditions within the context 
of time and place. 

Rather than placing impediments and disincentives in the way of 
further research on educational practice* attempts to resolve the 
supply/demand problem should be used to encourage the research 
efforts* including that research relating to the validation of 
effective teacher education and certification processes. 
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la It poaalble or even reaaonable for achool ayateroa to believe 
that they can or ahould be able to provide In a period of 
teacher ahortage the aaroe range of aervlcea and opportunltlea 
that are uaually available during perloda of aupply/deroand 
balance or teacher aurplua? 

Supply /demand Imbalancea ahould aerve aa catalyata for aaklng 
the difficult queatlona: ^What la of moat worth among our 
educational offerlnga?^ and ^What are the neceaaltlea?^ Recognizing 
that there la not a aufflclent number of peraona appropriately 
quallflei to teach all that we would like to teach ahould make ua aak 
the que:^clon^ ^*How can we beat uae the peraonnel who are ao 
appropriately qualified until we can bring Into the profeaalon 
addltlo-'al fully qualified peraonnel?** 



RECOHHENDATIOHS 

In the document prepared by AACTE*a Taak Force on 
Shortage/Surplua/Quallty laauea In Teacher Education^ AACTE waa urged 
to rao'int a national reaponae to recent reporta which recommend the 
iaauance of emergency certlflcatea to candldatea who have not 
completed teacher education programa. The Taak Force on Certification » 
v«>ilch waa a reaponae of the organization to secure additional 
Information and recomend appropriate actlona^ deplorea the uae of 
emergency certlflcaton and endoraea the recommendation of the former 
taak force on aupply/demand/quallty Idauea to call for a halt to the 
practice of admitting unqualified persona Into the profeaalon through 
emergency certlflcaton procedurea or '•alternatlvea.** 

The Teacher Certification Taak Force makea the following eleven 
recoraraendatlona aa alternatlvea to emergency certification of 
teachera and haa prepared a resolution for adoption by AACTE 
(Appendix C): 

Flratt the profeaalon ahould atrengthen the certification 
proceaa Itaelf by apeclfylng^ juatlfylng and publicizing the 
competencies needed to teach. A algnlflcant atep waa taken In thla 
direction by AACTE In Ita Prof Ilea document and by NEA in An Action 
Plan for Teacher Education . The effects of the preaence or abaence 
of each competency on the teaching and learning prooeaaea^ however t 
ahould be documented by reference to teacher effectiveness reaearch. 
The current lack of agreement among and within the aeveral arma of 
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the profession (Institutions of Higher Education {IHEsl, state 
education agencies {S£As}« local education agencies {LEAs}* 
professional organizations) about what a teacher needs to know and be 
able to do contributes significantly to public perceptions that 
"practically anyone can teach*** and leads directly to the lowering of 
certification standards in **emergency** situations* AACTE*s Profiles of 
a Beginning Teacher and NEA*s Action For Excellence are positive steps* 
however* toward professional agreement* 

Second* the education community must work cooperatively to 
improve the status and conditions of the profession* Teacher 
educators* along with teachers* administrators* and other education 
professionals must pay attention to salary* prestige* and incentives 
for remaining in the profession* It is unlikely that the conditions 
that lead to emergency certification can be improved unless the 
status of the profession is improved* 

Third* there is a strong need to develop a variety of incentive 
programs to improve the supply of new teachers in subject areas and 
geographic locations where there are shortages* 

Fourth* schools* colleges* and departments of education (SCDEs) 
and local school systems sould cooperatively develop retraining 
programs for persons already certified to teach to allow them to 
extend their certification areas to second and third fields* These 
programs should be voluntary on the part of participants and should 
be routinely offered as a means of improving the supply of teachers 
across areas rather than as a response to a crisis* The institution 
of such programs would provide for potential flexibility in 
professional assignments and obviate the need for emergency 
certification* 

Fifth* SCDEs should be encouraged to develop programs to meet 
the special needs of individuals wishing to enter the teaching 
profession from other careers* Such programs should use assessment 
techniques to identify the professional knowledge and competencies 
already possessed by candidates* Program components should be 
developed to bring these candidates to the level required for 
effective classroom performance and full certificaton as a teacher 
(AACTE Board of Directors Minutes* October 1-2* 1983* Note 2)* 

Sixth* funding for teacher education institutions should be 
r'^vamped to provide incentives to prepare teachers for immediate and 
predicted potential short supply areas* 
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Seventh* SCDEa should examine and redesign their programs to 
permit and encourage the preparation of teachers who are certified In 
more than one areat Prospective teachers should be counselled about 
the desirability of such multiple certifications* Doing so would 
provide more Job choices for prospective teachers as well as 
contribute to staffing flexibility In schocls* 

Eighth* programs such as Job banks and referral systems should 
be Implemented Immediately In states for certification areas In which 
there Is a shortage of qualified personnel* Many emergency 
certificates are granted not because fully certified teachers are not 
available* but because they cannot be found when there Is an urgent 
need for a position to be filled* 

Ninth* the responsibility for "guarding the gates" to the 
profession must be expanded to Include not only SEAs* IHEs and the 
profession Itself* but also school superintendents* The profession 
collectively must bear their responsibility with each group 
contributing uniquely to that responsibility* Stronger checks on the 
processes of hiring only appropriately certified personnel are needed 
In the schools* 

Tenth* there Is an urgent need to conceptualize* develop and 
evaluate flexible staffing patterns In schcols* These arrangements 
must provide for legitimized differentiated positions* The major 
stumbling block to such attempts In the past has been the absence of 
clearly specified role responsibilities and tasks that match* In some 
reasonable manner* the qualifications and the status of various 
professional levels* A system should be established to permit study* 
further growth and the legitimization of both paraprofesslonal and 
master teacher positions; such a system should provide for career 
ladders In teaching and teach lng*re la ted positions* and provide for 
entry Into the profession at several levels* Host Importantly* 
differentiated positions would enhance the status of teaching as a 
profession and provide for continued growth of the profession In the 
way that medicine* law* and nursing have enhanced their status by the 
development of paraprofesslonal positions* 

These recommendations are potential solutions to the problems 
for which emergency certification has been known to be Ineffective 
and counter-productive* The Task Force recognizes that most of 
these recommendations will not result In Immediate solutions to the 
problems; they will require time and effort to be Implemented* 
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Flnallyt the Task Force has a recormnendatlon for dealing with 
the problem on a more Immediate basis; Unless and until a fully 
certified teacher can be placed in a particular position » the school 
district should simply suspend classes for which that teacher Is 
necessary* The Task Force recognizes the practical difficulties that 
this recotEBiendatlon creates for school systems and encourages 
cooperative arrangements betifeen administrators » teachers* faculty 
from SCDEs» and the community to solve the Itnmedlate problem In 
Inventive ways without weakening the qualifications required of 
teachers* Such cooperative arrangements might Include borroiflng a 
college faculty member who Is fully certified; Increasing the 
teacher /student ratio t but adding teaching assistants; sharing 
teachers with other school systems; and borrowing on a part-time 
basis fully certified teachers who have taken employment In 
business/Industry* 

While recognizing the difficulties that this recommendation may 
entail » the Task Force believes that no other response to the problem 
Is possible If the profession and the public are committed to true 
professional standards for teachers* In the long run» this response 
can enhance the status of the profession and provide public support 
for efforts to Improve the supply of fully certified teachers. 
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APPENDIX A 



Summary of Professional Organizations* 
Positions on Emergency Certification 



40 




American Association of Cdleges for Teacher Education 



i. 


NSBA _ 


National School Boards Association 


2. 


AASA _ 


American Association of School Administrators 


i . 




Counc i 1 for Exceptional Chi Idren 


4. 


NCTH _ 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


5. 


NSTA 


National Science Teachers Association 


* 6. 


NCTE _ 


National Council of Teachers of English 


• ■ 


IRA ^ 


International Reading Association 


f3. 


NCSS _ 


National Council for the Social Studies 


* 9. 


mSCD _ 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


i . 


NASSP _ 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 


* il. 


NAESP ^ 


National Association of Elementary School Principals 


* 12. 


PTA _ 


Parents and Teachers Association 


* 13. 


NEA _ 


National Education Association 


* 14. 


AFT 


American Federation of Teachers 



The attached letter was sent to the above Education Organizations. 
(Those organizations preceeded by * sent responses). 
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One Dupunt Ciutc, Su*U? b\0. Wjshin«lon. D.C 20036 — (202) 29*-2450 



American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



October 4, 1983 



Dear Sirs, 

The AACT£ has established a task force responsible for exaniining 
teacher certification* In its exandnation, the task force would like 
to include an analysis of ensrgency certification* 

Since it is interested in the opinions of other educaticm associ- 
ations, the task £orce would like to know your organizatian's position 
on the issues of ennergency certification and out--of-field teaching* 

could you please send a oopy of your resolution or statefn^t of 
position on these issues* Thank you for your attention* 



Sincerely 




Anne Sharp 

Programming Assistant 
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Summary of Responses 



1. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Respondent: Janice Adkisson, Director 

Resource Information Service 
Date of Response: October 6, 1983 

Response: The ASCD committee is presently revising a 

1983 proposed resolution on mathematics 
and science teachers. The resolution 
undergoing revision at the time of the 
response is as follows: 



MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 
PREPARATION^ CERTIFICATION AND COMPENSATION 



The shortage of trained, certified teachers in mathematics and 
science is a reality in some sections of America, Citizens are 
justifiably ooncerned. ASCD is also concerned. Some legislatures 
and boards of education are attempting to meet this shortage by hasty 
action which results in ill--considered policies. Such response to 
the shortages of teachers may not only have a negative impact on the 
quality of teaching in these, areas, but may well harm the main body 
of education, ASCD is opposed to such a response and calls upon all 
agencies in areas where teacher shortages in specialized disciplines 
or fields of study exist to work together to design creative and 
carefully oonsidered solutions, 

ASCD advocates the development of short- and long-term action 
plans to remedy local shortages. The enactment of a flexible local 
plan in cooperation with both local and state agencies should 
facilitate the implementation of instant relief without destroying 
standards, teacher morale, or the basic certification system. 

ASCD supports the use of new federal, state, and local funds for 
the training of interested persons to become skillful teachers of 
mathematics and science. Collaborative planning by school districts, 
universities, and State Departments of Education can help assure the 
presenoe of competent mathematics and science teachers in the 
nation's classrooms. Such planning will also address the basic 
reasons why such teacher shortages exist in particular areas and will 
enable action to be taken to prevent such shortages. Solutions to 
any staffing problems must inolude consideration of means of 
providing salaries that are cmpetitive with other professions. ASCD 
is opposed, in principle to differential pay for math and science 
teachers, 
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2. Council for Exceptional Children 

Respondent: Bruce A. Ramirez, Assistant Director 

Governmental Relations 
Date of Response: October 5, 1983 

Response: Mr. Ramirez Indicated there were no 

policy specific to emergency 
certification, but listed the following 
related CEC standards for professional 
practice: 



Statement 



Explanation 



2.1.1 Professionals ensure that only 
persons deemed qualified by having 
met state/provincial standards at a 
mlnlnium are employed as teachers* 
administrators, and r^^lated service 
providers for Individuals with 
exceptionalities. 



2.3.3 Professionals practice only 
In areas of exceptlonalltyt at age 
levels and In program models for 
which they prepared by reason 
of training and/or experience. 



State and provincial certification 
standards have been crltlzed on 
varlojs grounds. Some are thought 
to be too general and not provide 
adequate assureance of qualified 
professionals or relevance to 
practice. In other cases, the 
dispute Involves preferences toward 
a categorical or noncategorlcal 
model. Professionals who find 
their standards inadequate should 
play an advocacy role In promoting 
change. 

When personnel shortage exists, it 
Isn't uncommon for teachers to be 
asked to teach classes for which 
they really aren't qualified, or 
to take children on a temporary 
basis who do not belong in a 
program. Such practices violate 
these Standards. 
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3. National Association of Elementary School Principals 
Respondent: Edward P. Keller 

Deputy Executive Director 
Date of Response: October 11* 1983 
Response: The position of the organization Is 

tak^n from the 1983-8** platform 

and is as follows: 



A. CERTIFICATION 

PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION 

NAESP believed that In order to be an effective teacher one must 
have specific and concentrated training In: 

1. the scope and sequence of skills to be taught In 
language arts; 

2. technlqu 3 of Instruction; 

3. methods of diagnosis and remediation of language 
problems; and 

^. supervised practical experiences In clasdrooms. 

We urge that these requirements for certification be Implemented 
In all teacher training Institutions. 

The Association recommends that the state boards of education 
review* or* If necessary* create language arts requirements for 
teacher certification with a major emphasis on reading and 
communications skills consistent with the Importance of language arts 
In all school programs. Clk) 

NAESP believes that effective preparation programs for teachers 
and administrators are vital to quality education. Principals should 
be active in assisting colleges and universities In determining the 
content and format of preparation programs. 

NAESP urges national* state* and local leaders to promote the 
appointment of practicing principals to educator preparation policy 
committees of colleges and universities. (""82) 
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^. National Council or Teachers or English 
Respondent: Maria C. Piper 

Administrative Assistant to the 
Executive Director 
Date of Response: October 21* 1983 
Response: NCTE have the following resolutions 

related to emergency certification: 



RESOLVED that the National Council of Teachers of English (1) 
encourage the assignment to the teaching of English only those 
persons who have been prepared in accordance with the goals and 
emphases in the **Stateroent on the Preparation of Teachers of 
English**; (2) call upon its individual members and affiliate 
organizations to increase their support of the goals and emphases of 
the **Statement on the Preparation of Teachers of English**; and (3) 
urge the National Council of Teachers of English Executive Committee 
to intensify its efforts* in cooperation with other professional 
organizations to implement items (1) and (2) of this resolution 

#79:3 

RESOLVED* that the National Council of Teachers of English call upon 
its individual members and affiliates to discourage* through direct 
contacts with State Departments of Education and other certification 
agencies* the issuing of temporary certificates in English or 
Language Arts to teachers not prepared in programs of English and 
Language Arts; 

that NCTE identify programs for re-training teachers of other 
subjects assigned to English classrooms and disseminate information 
about those programs to the membership* other professional 
organizations* State Departments of Education* and other 
certification agencies; and 

that NCTE continue its strong support of the principle that English 
teachers be prepared in accordance with the goals and emphasis in the 
**Statement on the Preparation of Teachers of English and the Language 
Arts.** 

#804 
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5* National Education Association 

Respondent; Bernard H* McKenna 

Date of Response: October 6* 1983 
Response: NEA Resolution C-1 adopted in 1983 

is as follows: 



PROMOTE PROFESSIONAL EXCELLENCE AMONG EDUCATORS 

C-1* A Certificated Educator in Every Professional Position 

The National Education Association believes that all educators 
must have the knowledge and skills necessary to perforin their duties* 

The Association insists that professional positions* including 
specialized and substitute positions* be filled by an educator who 
has completed a teacher preparation program in an accredited 
institution of higher education and holds the appropriate certificate 
or who holds the appropriate vocational certificate and that there be 
interstate certification reciprocity for mobile educators. The 
Association believes that private K*12 educational institutions must 
employ teachers who hold public educator certificates frofn their 
respective states. Private institutions failing to meet this hiring 
criterion should not be eligible for any federal funds* grants, or 
tax credits. 

The Association will resist any attempts to diminish the quality 
of learning or services through the elimination of teaching 
positions* through involuntary assignment out of field* or through 
the revision of school staff management under the guise of improving 
educational opportunity* (69* 83) 



6. The National PTA 

Respondent: Marita Craven 

Public Relations Assistant 
Date of Response; October 11* 1983 
Response; At the present time, the National 

PTA has not taken a position on 

emergency certification or out-of-field 

teaching. 
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7. Natinal School Board Asaociation 

Respondent: Gwendolyn H. Gregory 

Deputy Legal Counsel 
Date of Response: December 6* 1983 
Response: Resolutions adopted in April* 1983. 



4.1.6 Teachers 

NSBA encourages local school boards* with the assistance of 
state associations* to review: 1) the effectiveness and standards of 
quality of the state certification programs for teachers; 2) the 
employment of nonschool personnel who are expert in mathematics and 
science to teach those subjects as part of the effort to solve the 
immediate math^science teacher shortage; 3) the development of 
"career ladders" for teachers that take into account experience and 
competency; 4) the formulation of a teacher salary system that is 
competitive* market-sensitive* and perf ormance^^based * and the 
evaluation procedure upon which such a system would be based; 5) the 
length of the teacher work year to determine if it is sufficient for 
the approved instructional program; and 6) the involvement of 
experienced* hi^-quality teachers in designing teacher in*-service 
programs and supervising new teachers in their probationary years. 

NSBA believes that the examination of these matters will help 
local school boards in determining what action, if any* is necessary 
to build a climate in the local school district conducive to the 
fostering of an attitude promoting instructional excellence among 
teachers in the local community. 



4.1.8 Improvement of Teaching Skills. 

School boards should work with teacher-training insitutions and 
state boards of education to improve the quality of teaching through 
improved teacher training and workable and productive certification 
procedures. 



4.1.9 Teacher Certification 

NSBA urges local school boards* in consultation with state 
associations of school boards and state boards of education* to 
encourage the improvement of certification standards for teachers. 
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4.1.11 Teacher Competency 



In an effort to upgrade teacher competencyi NSBA encourages 
local dchool boards to employ as teachers only those who are 
graduates of teacher training institutions accredited by recognized 
accrediting agencies* and encourages school board participation in 
accrediting policies and procedures. 
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APPENDIX B 

Task Force Questionnaires Sent to 
State Directors of Teacher Certification 
and State ACTE Presidents 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

Oct-bjr 5, J9B3 

D^^'lr State Tcaclior Cor t i f u 1 1 on Olfi^.i r: 

Tlio Ajucri^-an A^sociiJLion o\ Colltj;t^>> for Tc;n,lnjr Education 
(MCTK) 0:>i al>H shed ;\ task for(*r Lo fXaininc tc;ichcr certification 

;\iu\ mnkr rccoim»i*nd,iL ion:i in acUoois , cnJ Ic^^os niid dc|>*i ft mrnt.*^ of 
cduciition, Th<* t.uik forcr cli,iir[>rj ?;tm, Jinmiy WXllinin>;on of Kast Texas 
Suuo University, tho AAC^TK staff met willi MASDTKC*!* paiU. president 

Bob Koth to <H:aMr;;! :;imv oi t luvJe insuc>' in July, Wt* would like to 
eontiime tu work with NASUTKC as rcpori ; ^ire dovelo[>ed. 

Tlie task fortM'**; HK>*jt hnmedi;iLr L»^sk ii; the development of 
^1 i>Qsition p»ipor on "einerj^enty** or 'Vsob^^tandiird^' certif ie;ite^ for 
prcsentcit ion to tht- fiAClii iJoard ol l)n\*cu>rii iiexL January* VJc are 
def inin^* 'VL'^ "ii4l^i*iil"il'*Xil'', < crt 1 fi<:at(! s tho^c^ is;>ued 

indi vidua l5; wUo^iirt* leaohinj^ in a pos i rion for whicii a ref^ular teachin g 

credent ial is re<iuired ^^^t__who_do n_oi hj i vc s uf f Icient P^^f^ssiona l 

jrr*']>nra tion to tjiia Lif^; for nn jjiit ial rcjfuij^r^ cert_ificatc - In other 

words^ we arc interc^:>tOtl in Lhuse ceaehtars for whom exeeptioni; liave been 
iiuidc to the regular liceji.-iin^i procec)«u . 

We niiderstand that you probai>ly liave re^iponded to an 
extensive NASDTiX survey which includcnl i;oine questions on thiy topic 
ns well* Wc alyo will be rcfi^rring to the data from section D 
(Subs t and art! , Linii" tetl ^ ot Ki"C rgency Crrtleiu J als) of that survey to 
prepare our report. However , wc need additional information about ttie 
procedures; and j>oJieies by which emcrjv*'»cy ccr t i f icatefi are ^;rantcd 
and renewed* l^'or our purpo.^iOi;^ w<: have eliminated tlic study of the 
qualification:, of ^^uhfititutc teachers. However, wc are. considering 
the <|ti»i J if icaL lon^ of certified Lenche/^ wiio are toa**iiin|i cut-of^ficld 
apart from those individuaJri who do not <|uallfy for any initial regular 
certificate. 



Wo neefl your assiJitance in col]ecLin^; data that will be 
csiiential i:i tho preparation of the taj^k force report* Ploase complete 
lUc. questionnaire enclosed and return it to me at the AACTE office by 
October 21, If you have any qucstionf^ regarding the information 
rcquciited, please call eith(>r Anne Sharp or me* 

The task force sincerely apprcciatus your a<;siiitancc in 
completing the enclosed questionnaire. We will send you a copy of 
the report tlKit will be conjplcted early next year. 

Sincerely yours , 



iiLf nj ly you I i> , y 

Donna H, Gollnick 

Staff Associate for Professional Development 
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1. la ordtjr to idtjutify Llie p:iratuLaers of the situation relating to euiergciicy 
ctjrti r ttMtCfl, the AACTK T^isk Forc^^ on Cortlf lc<itiaii needs accuralti 
infor^iKitiun about the lunnbcr of (jmerK^acy certificates that havt> bnw 
issuetJ durin;; the jjast three yt^arji* 

In tlu^ TirsL tjolunuit plcastj iiidicaLc tUv number of initial regular certificates 
);ranted within a cnlendnr year* 

In the second coliinm, headed ''emergency certificates granted," please include 
in your count only the number of IndlvlduaJs who do not hold an Initial regular 
certilicate; do not: inclu de In this particuJar column certified teachers who 
are teaching out-of -f ield . 

In Lht; third colutnn headed "timeri^ency out^of^field certificates granted,** please 
include the number of individuals who do hold an initinl regular certificate 
but are teaching subjects ouLside of their ct^rtified area* 

In e:iLii coluain, base your count on certificates granted within a c a lendar yea r- 



Subject Artia (IE, in your 
state, you hav^; this 
iiiloi'mation by different 
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Snhjt?ct i\VLK\ (l£j ill your 
iilatd, you have this 
iuf arTn:iL ion by different 
cJassif icntloa are^s^ 
please i,ul>mit daua itsini; 
your oia^i^i C LCci t ion 
cattJi*;)rios.) 



Number of CercificaU^s Granted 



1980-81 



Phy*slc,j I education 
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MonLaliy retarded 
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SiibjrrL_/\i •'.I (il, in your Nui»hc*r t^i CcrL if ic*tt (:r:mL(2d 



itt;iLc» your have thi;; 
iuformatiou by differeuL 
clatisif icaL ion areas # 
pleasQ submLc data usln^ 
vour c lassi f 1 catioEi 
cnlcjjoi iL*i> ' ) 

St' iincL* , colli 'd- 
Cht?mi:;L ry 

liartli 5clcnc£^ 
OuUer 
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The L.isk force ium^Js to dotermiiu- criteria used by staL when issuintj 
emo i^^cnc y ccrtiCicateb . Spoci f ically , iJ^Jiit 1 f y the minimum qua Utica t ions 
c:indidat:e;i with omorgency credentials must hAve before they arc admiiLjd to 
L..^; :l.isbroom. For oacli category of certificates listed below, pJe^^s* 
check the criteria required by your state b efore an emert?,ency certi ficate 
is grjjnted. 



Sub.iect 



i;U-in(.'Utary 



Secondary 
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* tmerj^ency cert if Lc.iLvs t;ranted based on st<itoincnC of need froin locnl 
district :md assurance Lh.it Cfindidatt' is best-qualified lO'^ividual, 
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Vor whjiL lon;;tti of t iinc* Jre tMnerp.ency cerL if i<::iLes Issuc-d? 



How many Limes, or for what length of tlme> can an emergency certificate 
be renewed? 



The tnsk force would like to obtain information related to long-Lcrm 
effects of issuing, emergency certificates. We n*>ed information from state 
certification officers that will idenLify procedures or requirements 
for renewing timerj^ency certificates, Please check any of the areas 
lii>Led below vhich your state requires for renewing an emergency certificate 
aftpr one 5CifiL*ster or year. 

/ / A statement of need is presented by local school district indicating 
certified individual is stil] not av;iilablc* 

/ / The candidate must rompletc additional college credit in the 
subject nrca , 

/_/ The candidate must complete .idditional coIieRe credit in 
professional education. 

/ / The candidvita must complete inservice program/credits provided 
within the school district. 

/_/ The candidate must complete the requirements of an individual 
contract that was identified at the time he was hired (such as 
a "deficiency" plan to allow the candidate to meet the 
roqul rementii of initial regular certification within a certain 
period of time)* 

/_/ Please comment on other procedures for renewing emergency 
certificates . 



Please identify any concerns or issues related to emergency certificates 
that have bc^n identified l)y the SEA> state boards or state legislature. 
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M<"J'K tjur^^t if^uiiai re I-,',-**! i:»-nt v Ct-rt i f t r.H t*'* 



Al :ili,in 1 

[)v . j.iviU' A . Mcy^j r 

Coord ui-i tor 

To;u iu- 1 KducaL ion 

1 hji 1 1:^ :Ul* Monro 
f)i rv . ( or 

rd;K .11 ion,} I Si Ai\<l;\s\\.i 
Ar I 

Mr . It. i^-i UW-y ImiM 
iJi iH-t.' Hjr 

Mr. Au:?r >o 'A* ii^mncr 
Coon! i lUiLor 

<MiUforni.i 

Dr . .U iih i\ iJrowu 

I^xecnt I vo Vyvc ret a cy 

Colorn^o 

Dr. MoJlvin SpiiClln 
(\^>nncM t icut 

Mr/"Kdwiii i*r/.vbyLski 

Ooord i ii.uor 

TuiU^iuT Ci-riii Ltiitlon 

Do i *iw-n;c 

DC. ilcvin Harsh 

Di f^Lrlrt of 5-/> ) N«ji>jLa 
Dr. Solomon J. Kondrick 
D I recloc 

Flor id.i 

d'c/ airfield Wilson 

Office of St;ifi iVvolopment 

bcT'liiLl Leac-h 
Diceccoc 

Divi*iLoii of St^rr Devolcpmtint 
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A*is i sLant Commit juoncr 
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Dr* J^idney SimatulU* 
Director 

Loll i:> uuia 

hV. RoburL C . Crew 
l)j rector 

^^a inc 

Mr. Stevijn ll-imbliit 
Di tector 

TLMcber Cert, tt PlacomenL 

?fc. iiermaii K. B(ililini;» Jr. 
Asi^li^Lant State Super in tendon L 
Certification 6 Aecctjditat^on 

Mr. ThomaKn^ O'Connor 
Dicci ' tor 



er|c 
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Mil UiyAn 

I)!" , 1<i>!h*jH a . i<*>i h 
1)1 rv^iinv 

y\ i niw .1 

^^^r^n^Jtu■l l.UctTsiu^ i » -UiO" L 

Sii^Ji^ y ^' i :»or 
Ml -ii»r ' 
i> i r» ^" I. 

i>r , ] t'i^n Vnoriii s 

'f.Mfhvr l':<Juc;iL ion Cert. 

MrriliVlj!! L, McCoy 
Te^uhov lidiicaLloii Cert^ 

ijouj^Lis :-L Stoker 
S)i rocLor 
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h 1 1 t^rt r>r 

Dr. K*>rro 
New Mox i 

Mr . -i.injos I* ierco 
Dir^'Ctor 

joaclior Htiucat ion & Cort. 
Nc'W Ynrk 

Jr. ClMrU^ji C. Mi'U'kcVj .Jr. 

rvi.sor 
Tt^iLhor f^duocition 

Nori II C.irol ina 

Hr. J, ArLhur Tiiylor 

l)irc< tor 

Uivision of Cv:rt If ic.iL i on 

er|c 



Ui VL-K-i or 

Co rt i 1 i ■ a i or. ;>op.U"vPc-nt 
nlun 

Di i't oi" 

Hr . Noi in.Lii K. I)i \ 

iiL ivi' St>creL;iry 

1\mui.sv 1 v:in "i ;i 

Mr ; John A . K*"hi^ri 

Diroiaor 

Hur^>;iu of To;ic\nii Cq I'll ( Lcat ion 
J'lUTl i. Kii o 

Ms. Dnlia T.aiidCoii Oe ?eruz 
Chi it 

Certificntion Office 

khod<3 Is land 

Mr. Kdward 1.. Dambruch 

Dir(3Ctor 

Tu.u'her Kduration & Cort. 

DrT "1: ImoV I. Kni)'JiC 
Diriuitur 

Dr.^ Ui k aV SL.ihl 
i)i rt'Lt or 

T*>.K-hor fCdncntion & Certification 

f)r . Hon C . Kuf;l.nnd 
U I roc tor 

T exas 

M.^;. Mnj^nolia Storks McCuHough 
Director 

IJtali 

Dr. Vcre A* Hollonry 
Coordinator 
Ln,strnctioa & Support 
S<?rvict';> 
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Vermujit_ 

Dr. Willinm Ik'Uun 



\^at*U i n/.t on 
'director 



Di\ Lund Kodman 
Dirt^ctor 

IJurenn o( Ti'^icher Kdut^at ion 
and Ccrtit'uTJtion 



Dunn i s Durujlmu 



Ame r i can ^>;'i!»i/**» 
^^>I^un [ • Sala 
S|HM A'^^iisL. uu tor 
puhl ir Al \ .iir^ 



kathcrint^ B, A^uaon, IMiJ)- 
Director of Education 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

October by iytt:j 



De3r ACTF President : 



The /\ACT!'^ lioiird of Uivecivt^ c?:aablisUed a Ta^k Force on 
rcjcnor Coi'tif ic;it joe: in i't^bru.uy lyftj. Tlir tharju^ lo the lank force 
1 tu: Uulod the f oHov^;i u;; act ivil it^s : 



o i'repa/c a policy p.iper that addrosi^es the following 
issues related to teach<*r certification: 

il) the sij;nil'icarice of graduating from an approved/ 
ai:cr^iditGd basic te^iclier education pror,raiu for 
certification; 

(2) the appropriateness *)f usinj^ various te;icher testing 
pro<:edciri*s ; 

(3) The* itnportapee of interim, probationary , or 
preprofessional internship experiences;* including the 
proper role of higher education In servicing and 
evaluating the betjinninj^ teacher; 

(i) performance criteria for professional certification 
and the definintion of certification; and 

(5) temporary and eraerf^ency certificates of uudc^rqual if ied 
or niiqualif ied teacher fi * 

o Advise tbo Board on directions tnat should hit taken ir. 
this area* 



The Hoard asked that tbti tnnk force preiseut a position paper 
on emergency cert i f ic.i tes at it.s January i98A nesting* To complete this 

task t!^e taisk force needs to coJiect data on etnerf^ency certificates 
froEM jitato doparlmeiit:; of education. 

Wt* aro aifkin}; thti support o( state ACTKV*; Jn collecting; this 
il.a.i. Hncloued iire a copy of the lut^ter and questionnain* mailed to 
your iitate certification officer* The task force asks that you contact 
that individual and encourage Uitn or lier to cotnploue the questionnaire 
and return it to MCTK* 
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One Duponl Circle, Suiu' 610. VVds(Un(;ton. D.C, 20036 — (202) 293-2400 



Ai I'E PresitJen t 



li\ adtJition, wt' wuuKi lik^.- your in|nit oti Lln-^ Association \s 
pDstLioii on CiucM'j'cncy cretK tir i a Ls • I'lcisv roH^ond to Lhe question on 
the cncLo;Jed lu'^^-'n sSht t*L nnd return iL to Dontj;! Golliiick aL AACTK 
bv OcLober 21, 

For further inJ orDi;i t lOii on Lhe ttisk force's :tct ivitiei;* 
roncaOL liitlier Donna (Jolliiick or me. 



Sincerely yours* 
Jnmes Williotnsou 

Ci^'jir, Task Force on CerLliication 
Dean, Ka«L Texa^ State University 



Enclosures 
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Vltitise rilLuiii CTtJs Tonn tv bonii.i Collnuk^ AACIi!^ OuV I>iii>uni Circle^ SuKe 610^ 
Waj^iiinrvton, D C- 200J6 by October 21. 



STATK ACTB KIlsruNSK IVRH 
AACTE's P osi tion on Emer g ency Certificate's 



Is FJcnftt; idencify any concerns or issues related to emergency certlficaces 

that have been raised by teacher ediioacion Institutions^ teachers' organizations, 
or s<"J)*iol adminiscrators in your *>Lnte, 



t^ni )><>:>iti(>n do yoii think AACTE should Lake on the issuance of emergency 
certificates to individuals who have not met requirements for initial regular 
cert i t icates? 



O Does this response reflect your personal views or the views ot the majority 

EBs][C of tbo members of the state ACTE? 
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APPENDIX C 

RESOLUTION 
Emergency Certifictes for Teachers 
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RKSOLUTION 
Emergency Certificates for Teachers 

Prepared By 
AACTE'3 Task Force on Teacher Certification 



Whereas, AACTS'a fundamental concern is to ensure that each school-age child ^ind 
parent has the right to expect that every beginning and experienced classroom 
teacher is fully qualified to practice in the classroom. 

Whereas, it is possible to distinguish individuals who are "safe" for practice 
from those who are not. 

Whereas, issuing a certificate indicates that an individual is fully qualified 
to practice because standards for practice as set by the profession have been 
met . 

Whereas, the practice of issuing emergency certificates is, in fact, a public 
acknowledgement that the state is not prepared to ensure that all such 
personnel, functioning in the classroom, mee^ the minimum professional 
qualifications, and that school districts do allow less than qualified persons 
to practice in the classroom. 

Whereas, the practice of issuing emergency certificates has the effect of 
ignoring the accumulated professional knowledge base for sound classroom 
practices, effective teaching, and appropriate conditions for learning. 

Whereas, the practice of issuing emergency certificates could ultimately lead to 
a loss of the previously accumulated body of professional knowledge and a 
lessening of the research effort in this area. 



Whereas, the practice of issuing emergency certificates denies to teaching the 
status of a profession by admitting to practice, individuals who do not have the 
requisite knowledge, skills, commitment, and preparation. 

Whereas, tHe practice of issuing emergency certificates ignores the research 
that demonstrates that those beginning classroom teachers Who meet the full set 
of professional qualifications are more effective in the classroom and as 
professionals than those Who do not. 

Whereas, the majority of professional education organizations deplore the 
practice of issuing emergency certificates. 

Whereas, AACTS does recognize the difficulty in acquiring fully qualified 
personnel to staff all of the U.S. classrooms and does recogniM the likelihood 
that this problem will soon become more pronounced as shortages continue to 
develop over the next d-jcade. 

Whereas, the practice of issuing emergency certificates may actually contribute 
to the shortage of qualified teachers by discouraging those who are fully 
qualified from seeking and securing employment. 

Whereas, no other profession uses the practice of issuing emergency certificates 
as a response to the problem of the supply/demand balance. 
^ 62 
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Whereasj AACTE believes that there are more appropriate routes to addressing the 
supply/demand problem* 

Be It Resolved That: 

AACTE condemns the practice of issuing emergency certificates to people who do 
not meet the minimum essential qualifications for teaching as established by the 
profession* 

Further, that AACTE reaffirms its 1982 resolution calling upon its member 
institutions, state ACTE unit3> and liaison representatives to monitor local 
supply/demand information and to challenge any efforts which could lead to 
circumvention of preparation or certification standards* 

Further, that AACTE and its member institutions take steps to implement the 
recommendations on alternatives to emergency certification developed by the 
AACTE Task Force on Teacher Certification in February 1984* 



Submitted by James Williamson, chairperson 
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